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Art. XL — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A History of Christian Doctrine. By William G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. In Two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp. xii., 408 ; Vol. II. pp. vi., 508. 

Dk. Sherd has furnished an important contribution to the study of 
Church history in the two attractive volumes which announce them- 
selves as " the result of several years of investigation while the author 
held the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover." To have made a readable book, — a book 
which must interest the general scholar as well as the professed theo- 
logian, — on a topic so difficult and so remote from the ordinary inter- 
ests and literary currents of the time, is itself a rare and very great 
merit, demanding grateful recognition from all the scholars of the 
land. 

And Dr. Shedd's is eminently a readable book, and will, no doubt, 
be extensively read beyond the circle of his own profession, by intel- 
ligent laymen in all the walks of life. His arrangement of topics is 
natural and philosophic, following the logical order, which agrees in the 
main with the chronological development of Christian doctrine. We do 
not quite understand him when he says that, as his " is the first attempt 
of the kind in English literature, he had no models before him, and 
was compelled to originate his own method." Could works of the kind 
in other languages furnish no model ? In fact, this statement, if not 
contradicted, is essentially qualified by the subsequent confession that 
the manuals of Baumgarten-Crusius and Hagenbach "have to some 
extent furnished the rubric under which the generalizations have been 
made, as well as considerable material itself." 

The Professor brings to his task a fair store of learning, a commend- 
able candor, and certainly no ordinary degree of intellectual ability. 
The ecclesiastical party to which he belongs may hail with complacency 
a work so creditable to American scholarship. 

But when we pronounce it an important contribution to the study of 
Church history, we must not be understood to recommend it as author- 
ity to professional students. On the contrary, judged from that point 
of view, it strikes us as very inadequate, and in some respects faulty 
and misleading. 

The qualifications for a philosophic historian of Christian doctrine 
are peculiar. Learning, intellectual ability, and candor, though in- 
dispensable, are not the only requisites. Equally essential are crit- 
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ieal insight, the historic sense, and intellectual disengagement, by 
which we mean, in this connection, freedom from ecclesiastical pre- 
possessions. In the last-named quality Dr. Shedd appears to us espe- 
cially deficient. We miss in him the ability to view the subject in its 
own light. He sees it through the medium of school-theology, and in 
handling controverted points betrays very clearly to what school he be- 
longs. His history is far from being an uncolored presentation of the 
doctrinal developments he professes to record. We do not mean that 
the facts are, to any great extent, misrepresented in the narrative ; but 
the comments upon them are mostly one-sided, dogmatic comments ; the 
history deviates into advocacy ; it is an ex parte history. It is difficult, 
no doubt, for a writer of strong convictions to suppress them in histor- 
ical representations ; but unless he can so command himself, he is con- 
stitutionally disqualified to be an impartial historian of opinion. This 
disqualification is no deduction from his intellectual or moral worth ; 
it merely shows that his proper calling lies elsewhere. He may be an 
excellent expounder and advocate of his own views, but is not a safe 
reporter of the views of others. One would not much rely on a his- 
tory of doctrine by Dr. Johnson or Thomas Carlyle. In Neander and 
Baur — differing widely in their individual opinions — we have ex- 
amples of uncolored presentation, the result of a true historic tact com- 
bined in the one case with the spirit of faith, in the other with a scep- 
tical mind. 

There is no want, in Dr. Shedd's case, of the power or will to make 
a fair presentation of what he sees ; the difficulty lies in the power of 
seeing. He sees through the lens of his theology. The statement is 
correct according to appearance, but the facts appear through a colored 
medium. Had the author a misgiving that such might be the case? 
Does he mistrust himself when he says, in the Preface, that " perhaps 
the chief criticism that may be made upon the work is, that it betokens 
subjective qualities unduly for a historical production ? That the work 
pays more attention to the orthodox than to the latitudinarian drift of 
thought is plain." We quarrel with no man for sympathy with ortho- 
dox views ; but when an historian of Christian doctrine " pays more at- 
tention " to those views than to others, he perils the fairness, and there- 
with the value, of his history. Latitudinarian thought in the Christian 
Church has been one of the conditions and instrumentalities of estab- 
lishing Church orthodoxy. It has furnished the occasion of doctrinal 
development. The latitudinarianism of Pelagius helped to define the 
Augustinian anthropology. The latitudinarianism of Berengarius 
served to precipitate the orthodox doctrine of Transubstantiation. It 
is impossible to obtain a thorough comprehension of orthodoxy from a 
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history which slurs the correlate aspects of latitudinarian thought. It 
may be impossible, as Dr. Shedd pleads, " for any one author to com- 
pose an encyclopedic history." But it strikes us that a right appre- 
hension of the nature of his task would have prompted other limitations 
than those he has seen fit to impose upon himself. Moreover, we ob- 
ject to his antithesis of orthodox and latitudinarjan in this connection. 
If by orthodoxy he means the cast of doctrine which assumes that 
name in modern Protestant theology, it behooved him so to limit his 
statement. But such an understanding is a virtual surrender of the 
true historic point of view, — that point of view which alone could 
justify the title of his work. The work in that case should be termed 
(what it really is) a critique of the history of Christian doctrine from 
the point of view of Protestant orthodoxy. If, on the other hand, he 
understands by orthodox the doctrine established by the Councils of the 
Church, then the correlate of that term is not "latitudinarian," but 
" heretical." In this — the true ecclesiastical sense — the orthodox 
doctrine is sometimes latitudinarian, and the latitudinarian, according to 
the modern Protestant view, is sometimes orthodox. For example, the 
Monophysitism of the sixth century and the Monothelitism of the sev- 
enth are views of Christ more orthodox, according to the current 
standard of our time, than the established Christology of the Church. 
But they were none the less heresies in their day. St. Paul was a 
latitudinarian, in the view of many a Jew-Christian of the apostolic 
age, but the latitudinarianism of Paul became the orthodoxy of subse- 
quent time. 

Our space will not permit us to exemplify the charge of theological 
preoccupation by all the objectionable points in this history ; we confine 
ourselves to one or two instances, drawn from those portions of the work 
which relate to the doctrine of the nature of Christ. They are all 
contained in the first volume. 

Dr. Shedd, as it seems to us, gives evidence of theological prepos- 
session in the chapter on Jhe Ebionites.* The phrase " Ebionite Scep- 
ticism," which makes the title of this chapter, could proceed from no 
writer who truly appreciates the meaning of the word scepticism, or 
the real position of those to whom it is here applied. There never was 
a body of Christians to whom the term scepticism was less applicable. 
They manifested nothing of the kind of intellectual activity which we 
understand by that term. Scepticism implies speculation, and there 
never was a class of believers less given to speculation. In fact, it was 
the very absence of this trait, or faculty, which separated them from 
their fellow-disciples. They could not keep pace with the advancing 

* Vol. I. p. 106. 
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development of Christian doctrine. They did not speculate concerning 
the superhuman nature of Christ, but clung to the bare historic 
fact, to the historic individual, in whom they acknowledged the prom- 
ised Messiah. To all the theories of the more philosophic and learned 
Christians they opposed the dogged Jehovism of Jewish tradition. They 
belonged to that class of Christians of whom Justin Martyr, in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, says, " There are some of our people who 
acknowledge him to be the Christ, though they say that he was 
made man of man " ; to that class of whom Tertullian says, that " the 
ignorant and unlearned, who always constitute the majority of the 

Christian body, not understanding that the unity of God is to be 

held in connection with the trinity (ceconomia), are afraid of the trin- 
ity " ; to that class of whom Origen, in his commentary on St. John, 
says, " There are others who know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, thinking that they have everything of the "Word when they 
acknowledge Christ according to the flesh. Such is the multitude of 
those who are called Christians." 

We do not mean that these passages refer especially to the Ebion- 
ites, but they describe them. They were simple, unlearned, unspecu- 
lative Christians. They believed that Jesus Christ was the promised 
Messiah ; they did not believe in his divinity. But this unbelief, so far 
from being an "apostasy," as Dr. Shedd represents, should rather be 
termed a eustathy, if we may be allowed the coinage. It was a fixed- 
ness resulting perhaps from intellectual and spiritual inertia. It was 
obstinate conservatism, resisting what they regarded as innovation, and 
what we regard as legitimate development. The Ebionites did not 
"apostatize"; they simply did not advance with advancing Christen- 
dom. They adhered to the old Jerusalem type. Their Christianity 
was the Christianity of Peter and James. " Originally evangelical," 
they " had lapsed down," says Dr. Shedd, " to a humanitarian position." 
This strange assertion is not only unsubstantiated by any proof, but is 
contradicted by the nature of things. The farther removed in the 
order of time from the actual Christ of history, the easier it was 
for the Church to construct the ideal Christ of her doctrine. And 
the nearer we approach the aboriginal Church, the more Ebionitic its 
doctrine becomes. The Athanasian Christology, whatever truth there 
may be in it, — and we agree with Dr. Shedd in our preference for that 
view, — is not the Christology of the Apocalypse. There is no Christo- 
theism in Peter's Pentecostal discourse, and none in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark. But Dr. Shedd, approaching the subject with the 
doctrinal prepossession of his Church, and assuming that the twelve 
Apostles saw Christ as Athanasius and Leo the Great saw him, very 
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naturally concludes that Ebionitism was a later phase of Christian doc- 
trine. " Originally evangelical," — it is curious to see how, unawares, 
the cant of sect will creep into a scientific work. "Evangelical," in 
this connection, is a simple begging of the question. 

In the chapter entitled " The Pagan Trinity " (p. 243), the author 
endeavors to prove a material difference between the trinities of an- 
cient philosophies and religions and that of the Christian Church. We 
agree with him in this conclusion, so far as the popular dogma is con- 
cerned. But his argument fails when he comes to explain the distinc- 
tion between them, and it runs foul of the doctrinal symbols of the 
Church. " Either the Triad is made out by personifying three of the 
more fundamental faculties and attributes of God, as Goodness, Intel- 
lect, and Will, which is Plato's method," &c. Compare this with the 
expositions of the Trinity by Augustine and by the great lights of the 
mediaeval Church. According to Augustine, the Trinity consists in Wis- 
dom, Self-consciousness, and Self-love. Infinite Wisdom is the Father, 
his Self-consciousness the Son, and his Self-love the Holy Spirit. Else- 
where he says that properly the Son is called Wisdom, and the Holy 
Spirit Love. Anselm says, " God knows himself from eternity, and 
his Self-knowledge is the eternal Word, of the same essence with him- 
self." Again, " God has an idea of creation prior to creation ; the idea 
would remain if creation were dissolved. This idea is the Word." (Can 
anything be more Platonic ?) According to Anselm, Memory in the 
Divine mind is the Father, Understanding (InteUigentid) the Son, and 
Love the Holy Spirit. As the necessary, condition of love is a-remem- 
brance and an understanding of the object beloved, so Love in the Su- 
preme Spirit proceeds from Memory and Understanding ; in other words, 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. Abelard's Trin- 
ity is Power, Wisdom, Goodness. Wisdom is divine manifestation, — 
the eternally generated Son. The love of the Father for the Son, i. e. 
the love of God for himself, is the Holy Spirit. According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Son is God's image of himself; the Holy Spirit 
is the mutual love of the Father and the Son. Raymond Lully makes 
the divine principle of all existence to be the Father, the instrumental 
cause of existence the Son, the end or goal of existence the Holy 
Spirit. We cannot see that these constructions of the Trinity differ 
materially from that which our author ascribes to Plato. Yet, says 
Dr. Shedd, "In these [Pagan] schemes the faculties, attributes, and 
functions of the Deity take the place of interior and substantial dis- 
tinctions in his essence." Now it belongs to the very essence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as expressed in the symbols of the Church, that 
there is no substantial distinction in the Godhead. The substance is 
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not to be divided ; Father, Son, Spirit, are consubstantial. We are far 
from maintaining that the Christian Trinity is derived from the Pla- 
tonic. But whether both are not products of the same spirit, or the 
same tendency of mind, is another question. The title of this chap- 
ter — " The Pagan Trinity " — is unfortunate ; it seems to imply that 
there was one Trinity common to all religions and philosophies desig- 
nated as " Pagan." And is it a legitimate use of the word " Pagan " 
to apply it to classic and Oriental antiquity ? 

Dr. Shedd's declaration, (in a foot-note to p. 255,) that Wordsworth's 
" Hippolytus " is " a more reliable work than that of Bunsen, in regard 
to the doctrinal opinions of Hippolytus and the ante-Nicene period gen- 
erally," seems to us, after reading Bunsen's refutation of Wordsworth, 
to say the least, a very surprising judgment. 

In the chapter on " The Trinitarianism of the Apostolic and Primi- 
tive Fathers," the author alleges, as a proof of the general belief in the 
deity of Christ in the first century, that, " if there is any fact in history 
that is indisputable, it is that the Apostolic and Primitive Church 
worshipped Jesus Christ." But the fact of worship in that age by no 
means proves belief in the Supreme Deity of the being worshipped. 
We say " Supreme Deity," for the word God was applied by Jews as 
well as Gentiles to beings other than the One Supreme. That Jesus 
was termed God in this secondary sense,* we do not dispute. The 
mother of Zebedee's children worshipped him in the flesh, when she 
proffered the request concerning her two sons. Will it be maintained 
that she worshipped him as Supreme God ? If she did, that error was 
swiftly rebuked by the words of Jesus : " To sit on my right hand and 
on my left is not mine to give, but for whom it is prepared of my Fa- 
ther." Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that the words of Pliny, 
" quasi deo," are cited by Dr. Shedd as proof that the worship rendered 
to Christ was rendered to him as Supreme God. But to one who con- 
siders the Gentile use of the word deus, the proof is worthless. Nor is 
the chapter in Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. V. 28) referred to by our author 
any more decisive in regard to this matter. In the extract there given 
from an anonymous author of the third century, who wrote in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine that Christ was a mere man, it is affirmed that 
Christ is called God (&ds) in the writings of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, 
Clement, Irenasus, and Melito, and in the early psalms and hymns of 
the Church. But it does not follow that the term 0c6s was applied to 
him in those writings in the highest sense, implying his equality with 
the Father. On the contrary, the statements of Justin, Tatian, Iren«us, 

* As in Hebrews i. 8, where the language of one of the Psalms is applied to 
him. 
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and Clement, in their works which have come down to us, lead to a 
very different conclusion. Justin, for example, says, that " under the 
Maker of the Universe (!mo rbv noitjT^v twv Skav) there is another who 
is and is called God and Lord, who is also called an angel (or mes- 
senger), because he bears to men whatever messages the Maker of the 
Universe, above whom there is no other God, wills to send to them." 
(Dial. c. Tryph., c. 56.) "Neither Abraham nor Isaac nor Jacob nor 
any other man ever saw the Father and Ineffable Lord of All, even of 
Christ himself; but they saw him who through the will of the Father 
was God (a divine being), his Son, and likewise his angel, as minister- 
ing to his purposes." (Ibid., c. 127.) Quoting Gen. xix. 24, "The 
Lord rained on Sodom fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven," 
Justin applies the term Lord in the latter clause to the Father, and 
says, that " He is the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as his 
Father and God, and the cause of his being both powerful and Lord 
and God." (Ibid., c. 129.) Mentioning various names given to Christ 
in Scripture, as Glory of the Lord, Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord, 
and Logos, Justin remarks, " He has all these appellations, because he 
ministers to the will of the Father, and was begotten from the Father 
by his volition." (Ibid., c. 61.) Much more might be cited to the 
same effect. The worship or honor which belongs to Christ, Justin 
likewise expressly declares to be secondary (jitra rbv 6t6v, Apol. n. c. 
13 ; in hevrepa x<»/>?? Apol. I. c. 13), to be paid to him because such is 
the will of God (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 93). The subject cannot here be 
pursued ; but there is no reason for supposing that the writer quoted 
by Eusebius, or Eusebius himself, understood the ascription of divinity 
to Christ by the authors in question to imply their belief in his equality 
with the Father. Eusebius applies the term 6t&s to Christ times with- 
out number ; but he everywhere maintains his inferiority to the Most 
High. He even speaks of him repeatedly as "made God (decmowipevov) 
by the Father " ; as " not the God over All, but a secondary God " ; as 
to be worshipped " because a greater God dwells in him, namely, the 
Supreme Father and God of the Universe." (Dem. Evang., Lib. V. c. 
4 ; cf. Lib. I. c. 5.) Nothing can be more fallacious than the attempt 
to prove the orthodoxy (in the modern sense) of the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers on the subject of the Trinity by quoting passages where they 
merely call Christ 6e6s or deus. They call Christ " God," as being the 
Logos of God, the Son of God ; but the doctrine of the equality of the 
persons in the Trinity did not prevail till a later period. 

In connection with this topic, we must express our surprise at the 
statement of Dr. Shedd respecting the Apostolic Fathers. He says, 
" They invariably speak of Christ as divine ; and make no distinction 
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in their modes of thought and expression between the deity of the Son 
and that of the Father." In the quotations which he gives " to indicate 
the freedom with which the Apostolic Fathers apply the term God 
(6e6s) to the second Person," he begins by citing as from Clement of 
Rome a passage from the Second Epistle ascribed to him, which all 
respectable critics are now agreed in rejecting as spurious. His other 
quotations for this purpose are taken entirely from the very suspicious 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, and, curiously enough, all the passages 
which he cites from Ignatius are either wanting, or are so modified as 
to nullify his argument, in the Syriac version of the Ignatian Epistles, 
which alone, in the judgment of Cureton, Bunsen, Ritschl, Lipsius, and 
other eminent modern scholars, exhibits them in their original form. 
Dr. Shedd does not even allude to the Syriac version of these Epistles, 
though it has so important a bearing on the question of their genuine- 
ness. In regard to the so-called Apostolic Fathers, namely, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Hermas, the truth is, that, 
setting aside the unquestionably spurious Second Epistle ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, and the unquestionably interpolated, if not spurious, 
Ignatian Epistles, there is not a single instance in their extant writings 
in which the name " God " is directly applied to the Son. There is one 
passage (c. 2) in the genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome in which 
this name has been supposed to be given him by implication; but 
Dorner (Person Ohristi, I. 139), with whom Martini, Bunsen, and 
Reuss agree, reject this interpretation of it, and find instead only a loose 
use of the pronoun airos, such as elsewhere occurs in this Epistle of 
Clement, and often in the writings of John. 

In the third chapter of his third book the author treats of the Council 
of Nicaea. We are sorry, by the way, to find him repeating the vulgar 
misnomer of " Nice." There is but one Nice that we are aware of, and 
no Ecumenical Council was ever held in the only city which bears that 
name. In ancient geography there were several Nicseas ; the modern 
name of that Nicaea where the Council was held is not Nice, but Isnik. 
But, to pass to matters of graver import, Dr. Shedd says : " The prob- 
lem to be solved by the Nicene Council was to exhibit the doctrine of 
the Trinity in its completeness." Begging his pardon, it was no such 
thing. The problem was to settle for or against the consubstantiality 
(with God) and the eternal generation of the Word, which Arius had 
denied, and which others, with Athanasius, had maintained. This was 
the only point in the doctrine of the Trinity which came into discussion. 
The Nicene Creed confesses the Trinity, as previous creeds had done, 
but it defines the second person only. Its language with regard to the 
third person is simply, " We believe in the Holy Spirit." The nature 
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and relations of that Spirit were not settled until more than half a cen- 
tury later, when the principle of consubstantiality was applied to it at 
the Council of Constantinople. Even then they were not fully deter- 
mined. The " flioque" which still divides the Latin and Eastern 
Churches, was an afterthought and an interpolation, that did not find 
its way into the creed until two more centuries had gone by, and then 
only into the creed of the Western Church. 

In his comments on the Creed of Chalcedon, Dr. Shedd mistakes, as 
it seems to us, the real import of that symbol. The object here was to 
vindicate the humanity of Christ, which the Egyptian theologians had 
merged in Divinity, with their Monophysite constructions of the second 
person in the Trinity. It was to show that a perfect man subsisted in 
that person along with the fulness of the Godhead. Eugene Haag, in 
his excellent work on the History of Christian Doctrines, pronounces 
the attempt a failure. " II est evident que le symbole de Chalcedoine 
loin d'avoir r^solu le probleme, ouvrait la porte a d'interminables que- 
relles." Nevertheless, it was the purpose of this symbol to express this 
seemingly impossible conception, and its language must be interpreted 
accordingly. When, therefore, our author says that " the Chalcedon 
statement prohibits the division of Christ into two selves," using self as 
synonymous with person, he contradicts the spirit of this creed. There 
is only one person, but there are two selves. The human self is com- 
plete, and is conjoined with the Divine self in Christ. For certainly, 
if anything constitutes a self it is a will, and, according to the Church 
interpretation of the Chalcedonian Christology, there are two distinct 
wills in the one Person. The Trullan Council (Sixth Ecumenical), 
ending the Monothelite controversy, of which, strangely enough, Dr. 
Shedd takes no notice, ruled, " Km bio fikv <pv<rtKa foX^ara ovk inre- 
vavTia." 

Again, Dr. Shedd says (p. 407), " The Logos did not unite himself 
with a distinct individual, but with a human nature." We would like 
to inquire of Dr. Shedd what he understands by an individual. The 
language of the creed is " ivBpamov akt)8S>s rbv avrbv ck irvxrjs Aoyiieijr 
ml a-afiaros." If a human soul and body do not constitute a human in- 
dividual, what does ? There was a " distinct individual," a human his- 
torical Jesus ; to deny it is virtual Docetism. That individual is one 
of the constituents of the e« n-poo-amw, of which the Word is the other, 
and which we call Christ. 

The fact is, the creed itself, and most of the comments upon it, but 
prove the impossibility of stating the thing intended in such a way as 
to parry the objections that arise the moment a definition is demanded, 
from Monopbysitism on the one hand and Humanitarianism on the 
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other. It has pleased the Divine Providence that the creed of Chalce- 
don should be the last word of ecumenical authority on this subject ; 
for subsequent ecumenical decisions do but confirm its import. And 
providentially, as we love to think, that symbol was made so broad 
that opinions the most diverse regarding the nature of Christ find shel- 
ter and sanction within its fold. 



2. — A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the Eng- 
lish Language, from the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Speci- 
mens. By George L. Ckaik, LL. D., Professor of History and 
of English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 620, 581. 

A careful perusal of these two goodly volumes has dissipated the 
hope which we entertained on seeing their title. That gave us reason 
to expect that we were to have at last a History of English Literature 
in the true sense of the word, — one which would be a history of the 
English mind. We have several books — more or less good — giving 
us the external history of our literature, and we want the internal 
growth shown forth. The English character, like the English lan- 
guage, is composite. The nation formed from Celts and Saxons and 
Danes and Normans has traits of all. The English language, from its 
very composite nature, is one of the most perfect and most fitted for 
extended use of all modern tongues. Its strength, its gracefulness, its 
adaptability, all spring from its different elements, and from its readi- 
ness to admit new words and ideas. Hence for poetical use it is equal 
to most, for purposes of reasoning and plain statement inferior to none, 
and as a vehicle of scientific researches superior to all others. Eng- 
lish literature, being the expression of a composite character in a com- 
posite language, must share the same character. A growth of over five 
centuries has given us a body of writings, which in originality, in depth, 
in vigor, and in style surpass those of any other one people. It is 
something of which we are not only ourselves proud, but which is 
looked to with admiration by other nations. 

It is quite time that the history of this literature were scientifically and 
historically treated. That literature has an effect on the state of the 
people and on their civilization, few will deny ; that the state of the peo- 
ple has also its influence on their literature, all will admit. We wish, then, 
that this reciprocal action should be fully considered and exhaustively 
treated. We wish to know the influence which English writers have 
exerted on English history ; and more particularly the effect of the great 



